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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME. 


The soul that perpetually overflows with kind- 
ness and sympathy will always be cheerful. 


PARKE GOODWIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR ORCHARD ORGAN. 


“ 


BY “Jac”? LOWELL. 


Tue trees in father’s orchard on the hill 

Are like a great, grand organ lacking keys; 
The trunks stand up like silent pipes, until 

A wind grows up from out some little breeze; 
And then the orchard organ starts to play 

A tune all made of sounds so very queer, 
That first the hiding birds are scared away, 

And then come back the music strange to hear. 
It has a different tune for dif’rent days; 

But, when the winds of March are blowing wild, 
It shrieks so loud in every tune it plays 

That afterward its voice is sweet and mild. 


From Childhood’s Heart (unpublished). 


For Every Other Sunday. 


AN INAUGURATION PARTY. 


BY BERTHA BURNHAM BARTLETT. 


APA JAMESON has never quite eutgrown » 

P the habit,—and a very good habit»it is, 

too,—of being a boy, although he does 
have cares and responsibilities which really 
do not belong to boys of boy-age. Yet even 
the fact that he is a very earnest politician never 
seems to have the*slightest effect in keeping 
him from remembering just how a boy feels and 
acts. This, of course, makes him a most de- 
lightful friend and the nicest sort of a father. 
It is so nice to have people around who not only 
know how to, but who will coast down hill in the 
same old way that boys always have coasted 
ever since sleds were first invented. It’s more, 
than nice. It’s great! Hal Jameson thinks so, 
at least. 

As I say, Papa Jameson is a politician, a man 
who is asked everywhere, almost, to speak on 
political subjects, and all last fall he did what is 
called “stumping”; that is, speaking for the 
man who, he believed, should be elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Perhaps you will 
think that it was partly for this reason that Mr: 
Taft was elected; but really he had nothing to 
do with Mr. Taft’s success, for Papa Jameson 
was “stumping’’ all the time for the candidate 
of another party, a party which was defeated. 

In spite of his disappointment, however, Mr. 
Jameson is so patriotic that he means to uphold 
the work of the new President just as he has 
honored the work of the man who for seven years 
has been President. He wants Hal to be patriotic, 
too. 


MARCH 28, 1909. 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


(See Epitor’s Cuair.) 


And boys like fun. Of course Papa Jameson 
remembers this, so he decided that it would be 
a fine thing to celebrate the day when Mr. Taft 
became President by letting Hal have what he 
called an Inauguration Party on the Fourth of 
March. 

_ What fun it was carrying the invitations 
around! Hal and two of his chums carried them, 


and there were thirty-six of them, too, so you 
may believe that it took quite a while to do even 
this small part of the work. 

Well, every boy came, you may be sure of that. 
Every single one of them. And Papa Jameson, 
who had been invited to speak before a big 
society that evening, refused because he had 
another engagement; and that engagement, 
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Every Other Sunday. 


SING A SONG. 


Ir you'll sing a song as you trudge along, 

You will see that the singing will make you strong, 
And the heavy load. and the rugged road 

And the sting and the stripe of the tortuous goad 
Will soar with the note that you set afloat; 
That the beam will change to a trifling mote; 
That the world is bad when you are sad, 

And bright and beautiful when glad; 

That all you need is a little song— 

If you'll sing the song as you trudge along! 


R. McLain FIEe.ps. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE EXPRESSMAN. 
(See picture. ) 
BY ERIE “WATERS. 


ITTLE Lad loved best to play at work. 
lhe The pride of his heart was his new red 
_express wagon. 

“T’m a ’spressman, mamma, Any trunks 
for the train?” he called out one bright morning. 
Little Lad was five years old. He never gave 
his father and mother any trouble, he was so 
sweet-tempered and obedient. His little sisters 
and brothers loved him dearly, and were al- 
ways laughing at his funny sayings. It was a 
wonder that they did not spoil him. 

It was a picture to see the slender little figure 
trudging. up the little hills. On this special 
morning his mother was very busy making 
jam. 

“Oh, dear!” she said, as she weighed the 
sugar. “I want eight pounds more. If only 
I had some one to go to the grocery for it!” 

“Let me go, mammy, please! I can bring it 
in my ’spress-wagon,” begged Little Lad. 

Mrs. Leslie had never let her baby go so far 
alone, but she knew he could be trusted—and 
she wanted the sugar. The other boys were in 
a great excitement, preparing to go to the 
circus. 

“We must go very early,” Harry had said, 
“so as to see the animals before the show be- 
gins.” 

Harry started first, because Charley had for- 
gotten to black his boots. His mother called 
him back, and presently he, too, hurried away. 

“Good-bye!” he shouted. “I’m in a tearing 
hurry.” 

But Charley, whose nickname was “Reddy,” 
because of his pretty red hair, was to have 
another delay. 

“Bother!” he was saying to himself, ‘‘ Harry 
will get there first, and have the best seats.” 

Speeding along on his bicycle, he heard a cry: 

“Hello, Reddy! Please, Reddy! See my 
’spress!”’ 

And there on the grassy slope stood dear 
“Little Lad,” with big tears falling down his 
pretty face. 

“T promised mamma to hurry with her sugar, 
and my wheel’s broke.” 

Reddy, as we know, was in a “tearing hurry’’; 
but—he loved the precious child. Still, he 
thought: “Little ery-baby! he can get home 
any old way. Besides, I’ll miss the best part 
of the show.” 

That thought lasted only a moment, then the 
firm lips closed tightly. The bicycle lay on 
the roadside, and the boy was on his knees; 
the smooth red head bent over the broken 
wheel. Luckily he had his bicycle tools. 

Little Lad looked on with glistening eyes, 
smiles broadening his wee face. 

“J knew my old Reddy could fix it all right,” 
he exclaimed triumphantly. Throwing his 
baby arms round Reddy’s neck, he hugged and 
kissed him. 
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THE LITTLE EXPRESSMAN. 
(See Story.) 


“Now you'll do, boy. Go steady! 
for the lady’s sugar, Mr. Expressman.” 

Off went the happy child, and Reddy mounted 
his wheel. As if to reward him, it fairly flew. 
He soon overtook the other boys. Of all the 
children that enjoyed the wonderful show, there 
was not a happier boy than the dear little 
brother: who had turned aside from his own 
pleasure to help and comfort his little pet. 


Hurry 


OUR WEALTH OF TRUTH. 


HESE are some of the splendid truths 
we hold in trust for our fellow-men: 
The universal Fatherhood of God; 
The divinity of all men by birth and being; 
The goodness and greatness of human nature; 
The power inherent in the lowest man to rise 
to the highest height; 
The naturalness of salvation as spiritual 
growth; 
The daily revelation of God’s truth to God’s 
children; 
The sovereignty of the soul; 
The hereness of heaven; 
The friendliness of death; 
The life everlasting. 
Are not these worth the proclamation? 


The Unitarian “ Paragraph Pulpit,” 


THE FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


“ THREE leaves, of course, I’m bound to have,” 
The little clover said. 
“They’re all I’m set to do; but still 
I think I’ll go ahead 
And grow another if I can, 
An extra leaf, to show E 
That I am trying, with all my might, 
To live and work and grow.” 


So, while the other clovers stayed 
Content with leaflets three, 

Their braver brother added on 
A fourth, for all to see. 

“How foolish!’ cried the other ones. 
‘Why do this extra task? 

Three leaves is all the world expects, 

And all that it gan ask!’’ 


But, lo! men hailed the extra leaf ~ 
And grasped its meaning, too, 
For now the four-leaved clover stands 
For Luck—a symbol true, 
Since ’tis the added, willing work, 
The extra bit of pluck, 
That conquers all the best of life 
And brings the worker luck. 
The Myrtle. ° 
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TENNYSON. 
(See Article.) 


Education is a capital to the poor man, and an 
interest to the rich man. 
Horacr MAnn. 


THE WHITE DAYS OF WINTER. 


Tue white days of winter, darling, 
When softly the snowflakes fall, 
Till a royal garment of ermine 
Folds tenderly over all; 
Field and hillock and valley, 
Hushed in the sweetest sleep, 
For the snow comes down from our Father, 
His loving charge to keep. 


Under the snow robe, darling, 
There is wonderful brooding heat 
That is taking care of the daisies, 
And saving the next year’s wheat; 
And we’d have no flowers, dearest, 
When the spring’s green days come back, 
If the white days did not bring us 
The feathery flakes in their track. 


MARGARET SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
ALFRED TENNYSON. 
August 6, 1809—October 6, 1892. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER, 


MONG the many famous men whose 
birthdays make 1909 noted as a cen- 
tennial year is that of Alfred Tennyson. 

He was the fourth of twelve children, and 
was born August 6, 1809, in the little hamlet of 
Somersby, Lincolnshire, England. 

From seven to eleven years of age he attended 
school, where he was treated according to the 
custom of the day to so many floggings from the 
master and cuffings from the boys that the re- 
fined, sensitive Tennyson did not have very 
bright memories of those first years of his 
education. 

Fortunately for his best development, his 
father, the rector of the parish, and a most 


intellectual scholar, prepared him and his brother 
Charles for college. The children had always 
access to their father’s library, and made rapid 
progress under his careful supervision; and on 
Feb. 20, 1828, he and his brother entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England, where an 
older brother, Frederick, was already a brilliant 
student. 

Alfred was at that time very distinguished in 
appearance. Six feet tall, broad-chested, and 
strong, with head finely poised, full forehead, 
and dark wavy hair. His hands, though large, 
had long fingers and were always admired by 
sculptors. 

It was during his college days that he met 
Arthur Hallam, who became his dearest friend, 
and whose death at the age of twenty-two moved 
Tennyson to write “In Memoriam.” 

When Tennyson was twenty years old, he won 
a prize for a poem on Timbuctoo; but he was too 
bashful to declaim it at Commencement, and a 
friend read it for him. While still an under- 
graduate his first volume of poems was published, 
and even at that date many felt this was to be 
the leading poet of England. 

He had a break in his college life when he 
went to Spain with Arthur Hallam, and was so 
impressed with the splendid scenery that he 
wrote part of ““dinone”’ while on the journey. 

He left Cambridge without taking his degree, 
that he might be with his father, who was in 
poor health, and who shortly after died. By 
an arrangement with the new rector the family 
was allowed to remain in the house and was 
there six years. 

The year after the death of his father a second 
volume of Tennyson’s poems appeared; but the 
poet, because of some especially refined. ex- 
pressions in his poetry, was very roughly criti- 
cised by the Quarterly Review, and, had it not 
been for his friends, he would never again have 
written for the public. 

From 1832 to 1842 we learn of experiences in 
Tennyson’s life chiefly from notes and recollec- 
tions of his friends. At all times his poems are 
the mirror in which we learn to trace the delicate, 
tender nature of the poet; and it was after the 


death of Arthur Hallam at Vienna, Sept. 15, 
1833, that his stricken heart found expression 
for his grief. One of these poems, beginning, 
“Break, break, break,” and others which ap- 
peared from time to time, were published as 
“In Memoriam”’ seventeen years later. 

In the year 1835 Tennyson with his friend 
Edward Fitzgerald visited the beautiful Lake 
Country where the poet read to his friends 
“Morte D’Arthur,” ‘The Gardener’s Daughter,” 
and other poems. He called on Coleridge, but 
felt too shy to visit Wordsworth. 

In 1844 the health of the poet failed, and it 
is a most pathetic fact that at this time he tried 
wood-earving by machinery which was a failure. 
He wrote very little, and was greatly depressed; 
but the next year he received through Sir Robert 
Peel, as a mark of royal favor, an annual pen- 
sion of two hundred pounds. 

In 1846 he went to Switzerland where he wrote 
most charming letters to England, especially to 
the wife of the rector at Somersby, who sent 
him violets from his native land, gathered by 
little Kathie, a great favorite of the poet. 

Tennyson’s success seems to have dated from 
the publication of “In Memoriam’’ in 1850. 
His marriage to Miss Sellwood followed im- 
mediately, and on November 5 of this year he 
received a letter from Windsor Castle with the 
commands of Queen Victoria that he should be 
made Poet Laureate of England. 

To his Farringford home came Bayard Taylor, 
Swinburne, Tyndall, while the Carlyles, Ruskin, 
Thackeray, and many distinguished men and 
women corresponded with the gracious owner 
of it. 

As fortune smiled upon the poet his Muse 
was more and more active. The “Idylls of the 
Kking’’ appeared and so won the heart of Vic- 
toria’s husband, Prince Albert, that he asked for 
Tennyson’s name to be written in the royal 
copy. Three years later Alfred Tennyson paid 
his first visit to the Queen. 

The variety of subjects that inspired the poet 
shows the wonderful breadth of his vision. From 
his famous ‘‘ The Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
written in the midst of the Crimean War, to the 
remarkable “In Memoriam” there is a wide 
range consisting of “The Princess,” ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,” which has been translated into Latin, 
and seven other languages, national songs and 
classical poems, all of which are the finished 
creations of his brain. 

In August, 1852, Hallam Tennyson was born, 
and for forty years until the death of Lionel, 
the second son, there was uninterrupted happi- 
ness in the poet’s household. 

As early as 1868 Tennyson had begun to build 
his stately house at Aldworth in Surrey, and 
thus he had two homes, staying at Farringford 
until early summer, then going to Aldworth, 
whose climate was especially helpful when he 
had hay fever. 

In 1884, upon Gladstone’s advice, he accepted 
the peerage and took his seat in the House of 
Lords as Baron Tennyson. 

One October day when the family was moving 
to Farringford, Tennyson, then in his eighty-first 
year, told his son that he had been thinking all 
the morning of the moaning of the bar, and after 
dinner he showed him his poem, “Crossing the 
Bar,” explaining that the Pilot meant the 
Unseen who is always guiding us. His son 
exclaimed, “That is the crown of your life’s 
work!’ A few days before Tennyson’s death 


.he asked his son to have this poem placed at the 


end of every edition of his poems. 

As quietly and peacefully as the touch of 
autumn rested upon the English downs, the 
strength of this great, loving heart was slowly 
ebbing, until in the early morning of the sixth 
of October, his beloved volume of Shakespeare 
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by his side, holding the hand of his dear wife 
while his son sat hushed by the solemn silence, 
“face to face’’ with his Pilot, Alfred Tennyson 
crossed the Bar. 

Village people and school children followed 
the family over the moor with the coffin set upon 
a wagonette, made beautiful with moss and 
scarlet Lobelia Cardinalis; the pall had been 
made and embroidered by the cottagers; crosses 
and wreaths from all parts of Great Britain cov- 
ered the dear form; the faithful coachman who 
had served the poet for thirty years led the horse. 

On Wednesday, the 12th, the coffin was taken 
to Westminster Abbey where two anthems were 
sung, ‘Crossing the Bar,” and “Silent Voices,” 
written by Tennyson’s wife, and set to music 
by her at the request of the poet. The nave 
was lined by men of the Balaklava Light Bri- 
gade, by some of the London Rifle Volunteers, 
and by the boys of the Gordon Boys’ Home, in 
appreciation of what Tennyson had done for 
them. 

All that was mortal of Alfred Tennyson was 
laid next to Robert Browning, and for weeks 
after the funeral throngs passed to strew their 
flowers and pay him honor. 


a — 


For Every Other Sunday. 
APRIL FIRST. 


BY CLARA D. GILBERT. 


ab OME, boys, we'll go fishing to celebrate 
my last day at home,” ealled Uncle 
George as he rowed up the bay to the 
little wharf where his two young nephews, 
Frank and Wilbur, who were cousins, stood 
watching him, 

The boys were soon seated in the boat, and 
their faces shone with pleasure; for a trip with 
Uncle George always brought forth fun of some 
kind. 

“Tt’s a warm day for the time of year, even 
in the South,’ Frank remarked as he took an 
oar. ‘Hope it won’t make the fish too lazy to 
bite.” 

“Fish are never too lazy to bite for you,” 
Wilbur replied; ‘‘but they are apt to be shy of 
me. Had any April fool jokes played on you 
to-day, Frank?” 7 

“Not one. I keep the day in mind all the 
time, so it will have to be a pretty smart fellow 
who gets ahead of me.” 

“The day isn’t over yet,’ said Wilbur; 
“and you may forget all about it before night.” 

“Not a bit of it, my boy! You may both 
* do your best to make an April fool of me, and, 
when the day is over, I shall have the laugh on 
you, and: a hearty laugh it will be.” 

Half an hour passed, and Frank had caught 
more fish than either of the others, although 
he kept his eyes and ears open for April jokes. 

“How many have you caught?” he asked of 
his cousin. 

“Only two, Frank. 
some of your magic.”’ 

“TY’ll change places with you, Wilbur. You 
take this side of the boat, and see if you can’t 
do better. J can catch fish anywhere.’ 

The boys exchanged places, and silence 
reigned for a few minutes. Then Frank, 
observing that his uncle had taken an oar and 
was moving the boat nearer to the shore, said: 

“Don’t you think we are getting rather too 
near land, Uncle George?” 

“About right for my purpose, I think,” 
his uncle replied, as he and Wilbur exchanged 
smiles. : 

Frank looked from one to the other with a 
puzzled expression; but, before he had formed 
an opinion of what was going on, his face lighted 
with a smile. 


I wish you would lend 


“So it is, Uncle George!” he exclaimed. 
“Tt’s just the place, for I’ve a bite already. 
My, what a big fellow this is! I can hardly 
pull himin! Here he is! You’re slow, Wilbur, 
my boy!” Then he drew to the surface a 
large bunch of sea-weed. 

Wilbur burst into a good-natured laugh, and 
Uncle George smiled broadly. 

“That’s a peculiar kind of a fish,” said 
Wilbur. “It’s a regular April fool. You’re 
caught at last.” 

“No, indeed, I’m not,” Frank replied quickly. 
‘‘Sea-weed can’t-play a joke.” 

“No, but Uncle George can. 
of you this time.” 

Frank looked puzzled for a monent. then 
a light came into his eyes. 

“T believe that’s why you moved the boat 
near the land, Uncle George,” he said, trying 
not to look erestfallen. “You wanted me to 
get my hook caught in the sea-weed, and—and 
you wanted to teach me a lesson by playing 
that April joke on me. Well, I think you’ve 
succeeded. I shall try to give up being a 
boaster, and go into something more sensible.” 

“Let it out, Wilbur,” he added a moment 
later, as he noticed his cousin’s polite attempt 
to smother a laugh, “and I’ll join you. There! 
I feel better!” 


He got ahead 


THE RISING OF THE SAP. 


Rowunp tawny feathery tufts of sedge 
The new green softly flows, 

The maples tint the woodland’s edge, 
The hyla welcome blows. 

The field-lark flutes, “ Good to be here!’’ 
The starlings, winged flames, 

Drift o’er; and countless friends appear— 
The weeds that have no names. 


With gurgling, tinkling songs of joy 
The blackbirds charm the sky, 
Swart gipsy gangs that find employ 

In love and melody. 
The old leaf of the white oak falls, 
To make room for the new; 
And ferns unfold their fuzzy balls, 
And tenderer grows the blue. 


I hear the redhead’s tap, tap, tap! 
The flicker’s quick, quick, quick! 
The catkins feel the thrill of sap 
And lengthen soft and thick. 
The new ground smoke floats far and low, 
Ah me, its smell is good! 
And oh, the call that thrills me so— 
The spring call of the wood! 


IneRAM CROCKETT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE BLAINVILLE PLAN. 


BY LUCY M. HUTCHINS. 


HE Social Committee of the Blainville 
Sunday School had been appointed 
by the pastor to devise new methods 

for retaining the interest and increasing the 
attendance of their school. The chairman, 
Margaret Monroe, had invited the committee 
to her home to talk over ways and plans. 

Everything suggested had either been tried 
before or was not suitable to the needs of the 
school. 

“Why not have birthday socials,” sug- 
gested Margaret’s ten-year-old Sister Junia, 
who had been allowed to attend the “committee 
club,” as she called it. 


“QLet’s hear from Junia,’”’ said Mr. Grant, the’ 


superintendent of the school. ‘Her ideas may 
be exactly what we want.” 

“Well, it just popped into my head,” said 
the child. “Your committee club might give 
everybody in our Sunday School a birthday 
party once a month. If you would let me, I’d 
like to write their names in a little book, kept 
just for that purpose.” 

“T believe Junia has given us a brand-new 
idea, and I suggest that she be made a member 
of this committee,’’ said Mr. Grant, 

“We haven’t enough money in the Sunday- 
School treasury for so many socials,”’ remarked 
a doubting Thomas. 

“We don’t need any to begin with,” said the 
optimistic member. “We might charge each 
one a nickel, except those who have birthdays 
during the month in which we have the social: 
they, of course, would get in free. The refresh- 
ments for a nickel must be very simple.” 

“How fortunate to have a church dining- 
room where we can have these parties!’’ said 
Miss Nelson, the school teacher. ‘Those hav- 
ing birthdays during the month in which we 
give the social might sit at a long table and 
have an exclusive birthday cake decorated 
with small lighted candles.’ 

“Be sure and put the ring, penny, and thim- 
ble in the cake,” said Junia. “The one who 
gets a slice with the ring will be married soon, 
the person who gets the penny will be rich, and 
whoever gets the thimble will always have to 
work hard,—scrub floors or seed raisins, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Every teacher in the Sunday School must be 
responsible for finding the birthday month of 
each member of his class, and then report to 
Junia, who will record the names and months in 
her book,” said Mr. Grant. ; ; 

“Don’t forget the Home Department,” sug- 


- gested Mrs. Monroe, as she entered the room 


with a big plate of cake and some steaming hot 
cocoa. : 

It was agreed that at the close of the Sunday- 
School service, on the Sunday before the social, 
the chairman ‘should read, before the school, 
the names of all having birthdays during the 
month. 

“Another suggestion,” said Margaret. ‘You 
know we have a great many poor children in 
our school, and these birthday socials will mean 
a great deal to them, especially having their 
names read out in Sunday School, and then 
perhaps printed in the Weekly Reporter. Sev- 


eral of us who dabble fairly well in water colors _ 


might paint some place cards each month to 
give as souvenirs to those celebrating their 
birthdays.” 

It was decided to give the first social in Jan- 
uary. A treasurer was appointed to keep ac- 
count of all expenses and pay the bills. As 
there were six on the committee, not including 
Junia, each one promised to donate a cake 
twice a year for the honored birthday guests. 
Two were appointed each month to furnish 
games and amusements, 

It was proposed for January that the place 
cards should be Sunbonnet Girls. 

“What did you say about the refreshments?”’ 
inquired the hungry one. 

“Well,” explained Mr. Grant, “the folks 
who have birthdays in January will have as an 
extra treat their birthday cake with its lighted 
candles and half oranges with the old-fashioned 
porous: stick candy in each, besides a seat at 
the long table with their places designated by 
their names on the place cards. The rest of us 
who are not fortunate enough to have birth- 


days during that month will enjoy a ‘lap supper 


of popcorn and home-made molasses candy.” 
“Suppose for February we feed the crowd 
heart-shaped cookies and cocoa. ‘The guests’ 
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table might be decorated with paper hearts, and 
small hatchets be given as place cards,” said 
the treasurer. 

“Doughnuts, ‘like mother used to make,’ and 
coffee or chocolate would taste good in March,” 
said Miss Payon, who boarded at the restaurant. 

“How would Dutch windmills be for place 
eards?”’ asked Miss Nelson. “I have a pattern 
for them in one of my school journals.’ 

For April it was decided to serve candy, 
Easter eggs and ginger cookies, and the place 
cards to be in the shape of umbrellas, tinted 
in water colors, with a. bow of narrow ribbon 
tied to the handles. 

It didn’t take long to say that for May the 
refreshments should be small tea-cakes and 
lemonade, and the place cards daintily tinted 
water-color cups and saucers. 

“Can’t we have strawberries and cream in 
June? Then Margaret could paint pink and 
yellow roses for plate cards,” said Junia. 

The committee agreed to have the July and 
August picnics in the near-by woods, the re- 
freshments for July to consist of sandwiches 
and ginger ale, and the place cards of small 
shields decorated with the tiny silver stars 
that may be bought already gummed. Big 
juicy watermelons were to be liberally served 
at the August entertainment, and water-color 


pansy cards given to all having birthdays that 


month. 

Miss Nelson suggested serving home-made 
sherbet and macaroons in September, and to 
give as place cards, hand painted autumn leaves. 

“For the October affair we could serve hot 
Frankforts and salted wafers,” said Mr. Grant. 

“Small pumpkin-faced jack-o’-lanterns cut 
from the water-color paper would make cunning 
October place cards,” suggested Margaret. 

Some one proposed that the November favors 
should be small turkeys done in pyrography, 
and the refreshments should consist of grapes 
and nabiscos. 

“Now for the December birthdays, the last 
in the series,” said Mr. Grant. “Suppose we 
then serve nuts and apples, and, instead of place 
cards, give each December birthday guest a 
snapping motto, the fancy caps obtained from 
these mottoes to be worn during the supper 
hour.” 

At a late hour that evening the committee 
adjourned, all enthusiastic over the proposed 
plans. 

Twelve months later they met again at Mar- 
garet’s home to talk over the past year’s work. 
All expenses had been paid, and a surplus of a 
few dollars was donated to the Sunday-School 
treasury. 

The socials proved to be a great success. 


_ The Sunday-School attendance nearly doubled. 


Little folks and big folks alike anxiously awaited 
their birthday month. They were pleased with 
the idea of being specially honored guests and 
of sitting at the long table with its splendidly 
lighted birthday cake. Hach had the happy 
feeling that it was his own special birthday that 
was being celebrated. 

“T hope Mr. Grant will ask me to join that 
same committee club another year,” remarked 
Junia, who felt quite responsible for the whole 
affair, 


LINCOLN. 


Read by author at National Soldiers’ Home, Maine, 
Opera House, Centennial, Feb. 12, 1909. 


UncovurTs, ungainly, lank in form, 

Yet strong to breast the fiercest storm; 
Heroic, whose grand face we find 

Bore impress of a noble mind. 


Lincoln, in temper meek and mild, 
Was modest as a loving child; 

Yet, rouse him by a word unfair, 
You found the lion slumbering there. 


Out of the depths he grandly rose; 
True to us all, he faced our foes. 
Grandly he won enduring fame 
And gave the world a hero’s name. 


He did his work, performed it well, 
Results we see, they loudly tell. 
Yet he, the bravest of our brave, 
Was laid in an untimely grave. 


He lived to view the promised land, 
Like Moses on the Mount, to stand, 
Beholding from a glorious height 
The passing of the Nation’s night. 


A country saved, a people blessed, 
Guided by Him, as now confessed; 
Though ages pass, great Lincoln’s name 
Shall still endure, for aye the same. 


In after days with struggles fraught 

We pause to bless the peace he wrought, 
And once again to bow the head 

In reverence for our greatest dead. 


CHARLES E. TURNER, 
Veteran of Civil War. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
NICKNAMES. 


BY WILLIAM T. McELROY, JR. 


FONDNESS for nicknames is one of the 
prominent traits in the humorous—or 
pathetic—side of American character. In 

the mind of the average American there are few 
things too sacred to be vested with some sort of 
nickname, either humorous, affectionate, or con- 
temptuous. He seems to have a natural aver- 
sion to applying the proper name to any person or 
thing, be it his sweetheart, his nation, or his dog. 
And oftentimes, when he happens to come across 
one of those few fortunate individuals on whom 
some such appellation has not yet fastened it- 
self, it seems that he must needs sit up half the 
night selecting some, appropriate name, as if 
fearing the person could not exist longer unless 
duly labelled at once. 

One redeeming feature of this mania is that 
the names are usually applied either in a spirit 
of humor or affection, and frequently the two 
are connected. We can often tell what a man’s 
associates think of him and usually some of his 
traits of character by what his friends call him. 
If they speak of him as Mr. So-and-so, it is a good 
sign that he is past middle age and dignified; if 
they call him by his family name, we think of 
long acquaintance without intimacy; if they 
call him by his given name, we think either of 
mere acquaintance or casual friendship; but, if 
they apply to him some half-humorous, half- 
affectionate nickname, we at once picture to 
ourselves a hail-fellow-well-met sort of chap, 
with a smile for every one, and a strong, endur- 
ing friendship for all those whom he slaps on 
the back and calls “ Old Boy.” 

There are many nicknames which, on account 
of their appropriateness or their absurdity, 
are decidedly amusing, though not always so 
to their bearer. For instance, a certain boy- 
hood friend of the writer was known among his 
acquaintances, quite to his disgust, as “ Skeet,” 
on account of his diminutive figure. An ac- 


quaintance was known as “ Pinkie,” because of 
the color of his hair; another as “‘ Pumpkin,” 
because of his short, stout figure; another as 
“ Squinty,” because of a peculiar expression of 
the countenance; and still another as “ Rusty,” 
on account of his natural slowness in speech 
and action. A young friend is known as 
“Goody,” on account of a decidedly strong 
tendency in her nature to be constantly getting 
into mischief. Eugene Field, the great child- 
lover, was unusually addicted to the habit of 
nicknaming the children with whom he came 


in contact. His own children, five in number, 
were known as “Trotty,”’ “ Pinny,”’ ‘‘ Daisy,” 
“Googhy,’ and “Posy,” respectively. We 


might include here the popular name for our 
nation, “ Uncle Sam,” and also that of its dis- 
tinguished past executive, “Teddy.’’ And so 
on ad infinitum. 

Appropriate nicknames—that is, nicknames 
that fit not only some peculiarity, but describe the 
person or object as well—are not less frequent. 
For instance, Alabama is known as the ‘‘ Cotton 
Plantation”? State; Kentucky, as the “ Bluegrass 
State’; Virginia, as the “Old Dominion,” and 
so on. Other appellations describe character 
or disposition, as, for example, that sturdy, sober, 
taciturn,. old nature-lover, Henry David Thor- 
eau, was known from his boyhood as “The 
Judge,” although he was never behind the 
judicial desk in his life. Shakespeare’s sar- 
castic question, “What’s in a name?” seems to 
demand a reply in this mania with which we 
are all more or less afflicted. 

A third class of nicknames is the unpleasant 
or uncomfortable class. Many nicknames are 
not objectionable to those to whom they are 
applied because they show frequently the feel- 
ings of those who use them or because there is 
a novel and unusual flavor about them. For 
instance, a young girl may be known among her 
friends as “Jack’’ or “ Bill’? without her being 
in the least opposed to it, and perhaps some- 
times encouraging it. But this is not always 
the case. The writer knows from experience 
how it makes a person named William feel to 
have some elderly friend, whom he has not seen 
often since boyhood, rush up to him in a crowd 
of his associates and blurt out, “How do you 
do, Willie?” It makes his heart sink clear 
down in his shoes, for he knows what he will get 
when she is gone. 

These are but a few of many examples which 
could be supplied. Nicknaming is, as Uncle 
Hiram said of some people’s lack of common 
sense, “sartinly a wide-spread disease.” ‘That 
it should be avoided, especially on its unpleas- 
ant side, goes without saying. A nickname 
has been known to ruin many a person’s con- 
trol of his temper, then his disposition, and 
consequently his whole life. Any one tagged 
with an uncomplimentary nickname suffers a 
handicap. We condemn unhesitatingly any one 
who deliberately puts an obstacle in another’s 
path to success. If a half-dozen or a score or a 
hundred persons do it, it is equally condemnable. 
“Do as you would be done by,” is ancient, but 
not too ancient to hold good. 

The present writer has an inclination to con- 
sider himself an authority on this subject. He 
recollects without much effort eight nicknames 
by which he has been known within the past 
ten years. Three of them were of the first class, 
two of the second, and two of the third. He 
has been called everything from Bill to—well 
there is enough said. 


O keep a calm and fair mind toward 
those whom we dislike is a duty which 
is none the less real because difficult, 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


On the first page is a picture called, “The 
Lost Sheep,”’ which is based on the parable told 
by Jesus in the gospel of Luke, seventeenth 
chapter, beginning with the third verse. This 
is the way it runs: 

And he spake unto them this parable, saying, 
What man of you, having a hundred sheep, and 
having lost one of them, doth not leave the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? And, when he hath 
found it, he layeth it on his shoulders, rejoicing. 
And, when he cometh home, he calleth together 
his friends and his neighbors, saying unto them, 
Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep 
which was lost. 

There is no better material for teaching than 
the parables of the New Testament. Indeed, they 
are stories with a great truth at the centre. The 
most effective instruction with the young is 
greatly pictorial, and we can easily see the 
reason. The Editor is also convinced that the 
older people, the “grown ups,” are more quickly 
reached by an appeal to the imagination! This 
Good Shepherd story is well worth the admiring 
attention of our young readers. It teaches 
fidelity and sympathy. Or, if we apply the 
truth on a higher range, it contains the lessons 
of loyalty and sacrifice. 

The Editor has spoken of this parable in 
another place in the following words: 

We might expect that Jesus would use this 
figure of the shepherd. All over Palestine there 
were flocks and keepers. In the Old Testa- 


ment we find the same idea in words: “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want. He 
maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He 


leadeth me by still waters.” Jesus told the 
people at one time that there were two kinds of 
shepherds,—the hireling sort and the faithful 


kind. The first did their-duty for pay, and ~ 


cared little for the real happiness of the flock; 
the other loved his sheep, and would die for 
them. The hireling ran away when an enemy 
came down to steal and scatter. The true 
keeper stood his ground and protected the 
frightened creatures. 

Now we better understand those words of 
Jesus, 1 am the good shepherd. The Editor 
finds the following lines, which in a simple way 
express the meaning of the picture and the 
parable: 


Faithful Shepherd, nine and ninety 
Others of the fold have you, 
But your anxious feet are searching 
For the one still lost to view. 


Wand’ring, suff’ring, straying, erying 
Little lamb he seeks for thee; 

Safe at rest the flock is gathered 
Where thy quiet sleep should be. 


But at last the Shepherd finds him,— 
’Mid sharp-rocks the wanderer lay,— 
In strong arms the lost one clasping 
Joyful takes his homeward way. 


HASTY CONCLUSIONS. 


A puump little robin flew down from a tree, 
To hunt for a worm which he happened to see; 
A frisky young chicken came scampering by, 
And gazed at the robin with wondering eye. 


Said the chick, “What a queer-looking chicken 
is that: 

Its wings are so long and its body so fat!’’ 

While the robin remarked loud enough to be 
heard, 

“Dear me! an exceedingly strange-looking bird!’’ 


“Can you sing?” the robin asked, and the chicken 
said, “No,’’ 

But asked in its turn if the robin could crow. 

So the bird sought a tree, and the chicken a wall, 

And each thought the other knew nothing at all. 


The King’s Own. 


/ 


_ BIBLE QU ESTIONS. 


SAYINGS FROM THE PROPHETS. 
(The Book of Isaiah is not included.) 


1. Wuar is the whole passage from Micah in 
which oceurs, “What doth the Lord require of 
thee?”’ 

2. Which of the Prophets describes the vision 
of the “ Valley of Dry Bones?’’ 

3. Where do we find the verse, “For I desire 
mercy and not sacrifice?’ 

4. Which Prophet says, “For the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the 


_Lord, as the waters cover the sea?’’ 


5. What passage in Joel is quoted in the Acts 
of the Apostles? 

6. What verse in Micah, about the coming of 
peace, is the same as one in Isaiah? Where found? 

7. Mention some expressions from Jeremiah 
that are widely used both in speech and in 
writing. 

Answers 
To questions published February 28, 1909. 


1. Romans xiii. 10. 

2. His words to ‘‘ Ye Men of Athens.” 
Xviil. 22-32. His answer to Agrippa. 
xxvi. 1-30. 

3. Stand therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the breast- 
plate of righteousness; And your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace; Above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked; 
And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the spirit, which is the word of God. (Ephe- 
sians vi. 14-18.) 

4. Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report. 
(Philippians iv. 8. ) 

5. Philippians iii. 14. 

6. I have laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let every man take heed 
how he buildeth thereon. For other founda- 
tion can no man lay than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ. (1 Corinthians iii. 10, 11.) 

7. Romans xii. 21. 

8. 1 Corinthians xiii. 


Acts 
Acts 


LETTER-BOX, 


Ranpoury, Vr. 


Dear Editor,—I spent about an hour. yesterday, 
when I got my paper, reading it and trying to solve 
the puzzles, but -could not get the answers. But 
I enjoy reading my paper ever so much, and now 
will send a puzzle of my own. 

Your friend, 
Marie L. Toy. 


ENIGMA XXII. 


I am composed of 11 letters. 

My 11, 4, 6, is to work with a shovel. 

My 7, 8, 5, is a part of a fish. 

My 2, 4, 10, 9, is a heap. 

My 3, 8, 1, 9, is to get up. 

My whole is a city in Massachusetts. 
Margaret Kenv. 


ENIGMA XXIII. 
I am composed of 12 letters. 
My 4, 3, 2, is a boy’s name. 
My 8, 5, 11, is a metal. 


My 4, 9, 8, 8, 1, 6, 12, is something which 


keeps the hands warm 
My 10, 6, 1, is a unit. 
My 7, 11, 8, is a small insect. 
My whole is something school children dread. 


Dororuy 8. Hancuert. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Usgp with a boat. 
2. Name of: a girl. 
3. Killed by cats. 

, ELizABETH WARD, 


A USEFUL LETTER. 


Ir has the power to turn a lover into a bird. 

It can make a nobleman into a jewel. — 

And a writing fluid into a flower. 

A place of safety into an enclosed grass land. — 

A part of a washing into a king’s son. 

A long loose garment into a surgeon’s instru- 
ment. 

The top of a house-into evidence. 

A flower into the opposite of a poem. 

A part of sunlight into to supplicate, 

To allude into to choose. 

A drawback into to go before. 

Degree into a wild trick. 


LOGOGRAM. 


My first is a hundred, 
Yet only is one, ~ 
My second you'll guess it 
Before you are done; 
Of the seven-hilled city 
Three-fourths you may take, 
For then it most truly 
My second will make. 
And my third, you must grant me, 
’Tis good or ’tis deep. 
And my whole it made kingcraft 
To tremble and weep. 
Selected, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 13. 
Eniema XIX.—American Beauty Rose. 


Hippen Names.—1. Ruth. 2. Helen. 3. Emma. 


4. Rose. 5. Ethel. 6. Mabel. 
Ways or Srrine.—Seeing. Leer. Gaze. Peep. 
Sight. 


DovsiE Acrostic.—l. Scow. 2. Whir. 3. Anne. 
4. Noon. Swan, Wren. 


The list of those who have written to the Letter- 
Box recently is May Fenton, Milton, N.H.; Mel-— 
ville and Alice George, Ridgewood, NJ; "Marie 
L. Toy, Randolph, Vt.; Carrie L. Fiske, 
Lexington, Mass.; Doris Holmes, Waverley, Mass.; 
Alice E. Diamond, Fort Wayne, Ind. - 
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